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_ INSTALLATION OF THE CHIEF RABBL.* 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
= Sir,—I beg to inform you that the installation of the Rev. Dr. 


me N.M. Adler, as Chief Rabbi of the united congregations of Jews 
m of the British empire, will take place in the Great Synagogue, on 


4 | no person will be admitted without a‘ticket. 
7 I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
mm “reat Synagogue Chambers, June 17, 5605. 
= ON THE AGE OF THE JEWISH RITUAL, 
Translated . from the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums.” 
| (Continued from page 179.) 


me ™ences, to which the Kadisch forms the transition. All that 
me Precedes,it more properly belongs to private devotion, and our 
a edification at home. It is this section which comprises the most 
me {cient part of the Jewish ritual that had been already used 
Temple. 


me Wing it, in the morning service; two blessings preceding, and 
me the same number following it, in the evening service, are men- 
in the Mishna Berachoth, f. 11 (42) 7720 nwa). But 
® vhether the whole 1¥1» (Jozer), as we now have it, existed in the 
m ‘ime of the Mishna, is a question to which scarcely any one would 
@ “conditionally reply in the affirmative; and the absence of any 
 onnected sources of information renders it also difficult to ascer- 
‘iN its, original form. M. Mannheimer, in his Notes to the 
| sign curtails that form too much: it must have been longer 
ili ce the existence of another portion in Tract Sophrim 

W2 Ox, alphabetically. arranged, and 


| > ow» 02931, in which there occurs an allusion to the 


letters 


vi : 
et Me) belong to a much later period, being produc 

bie athe full particulars of the installation of Dr. Adler} and the outlines of 
m8 will be given in a supplement to our next number. ] 


ar is respectfully requested that complaints of irregular delivery of this — 


1353, the real public service under the name of w'p com-| 


can be transmitted either in postage stamps or by post-office order, pay- if 
able in London. To other foreign countries, an additional prepayment at — 
the post-office of 2d. per copy being required, the annual subscription, to 


m Wednesday, the 9th of July next; on which occasion the doors | 
m will be opened at half-past four; and closed at half-past five || 
a o'clock in the afternoon, precisely. To prevent inconvenience, — 


Ow (a sacred name of the Deity, consisting of seventy-two | 


Lonpon, 22nd of Sivan, A. M. 5605.—J UNE 27,1 845. 


[Parcs 2d., 3d. 


tions of the Gaonim, the eldest of whom were already acquainted 


_ with these prayers (Tur. ibid). There were several Gaonim—the 
celebrated Saadias among the number—who would have omitted 
the final strophe wn 118 as not being in its proper place, had 


back as‘far 


not R. Sherira Gaon (ibid) taken up its defence. — 
The antiquity of man mans, which we may carry 
as the school of Ezra, is obvious : only 13°27), expressive of our 


panting desire after redemption, has been added by some more — 


recent writer. 


|  4ssw’ pow, which we are ordered by Moses to repeat twice 


every day, consists of the well-known passages from the Tora. 


The Kriath Shema, with two blessings preceding, and one fol- |) 


“"TIn immediate succession follow the eighteen blessings, the real 


ay nor, the blessing following next, also called nda 
(Israel’s redemption), is likewise a remnant of the Temple-— 
service, and is preserved to us almost entire; since in the whole 


composition we find but little referring to a period subsequent to 


' the taking of Jerusalem (except 2) Sxqw* ny). Every word — 
_ of it breathes fervent thanks for the redemption from Egypt, and 
deliverance from dangers; and, according to Tur. 66, it is in- 
tended to express praises and thanksgivings for benefits received, 


mercy which the Lord has bestowed upon us ; and the Talmud Hie- 


-rosol. states, that we ought to mention in ¥*)8 the redemption from 
Egypt, the passage over the Red Sea, &c.” The final blessing, 


unlike most others, is put in the past tense, because it refers to 
Israel’s past history. The translation of M. Landau, which ren- 


| ders it in the future tense, “ who will one day redeem Israel,” is — 
incorrect, and must evidently be, “ who has redeemed Israel.” 

The Talmud (Pesachim f. 118) also alludes to the two forms 


73) ‘on 7; in Shema and Halel we bless God “who has 


redeemed ;” but in the Tephila, “ who redeemeth Israel ;” because 


the latter is a supplication. The whole breathes the elevated 
sentiments of a nation conscious of her, liberty, though the lan- 
guage lacks the sublimity of lyric poetry. The m2 in the 
evening service, as well as the two blessings before the Shema im 
the same, are manifestly of a more modern date, the obligation 
to repeat the Shema in the evening not having been expounded 
before the age of Ben Soma; and even R. Eliezer, when elected 
Nassi, acknowledged his ignorance of that obligation (Berach. 12 6 
ny? 8d) ow 122 UR ‘on, am 
nearly seventy years of age, and have not been able to prove that 
the departure from Egypt ought to be related at night, &c.). 
The debates of R. Gamliel and R. Jehoshua about the obligation 
of the evening service, and the consequences attending these 
debates, so injurious to the former, are too well known to be 
here brought on the tapis (ibid. f. 27 6). 


is a supplication for redemption and deliverance 


from oppression, and for the approach of the kingdom of Messiah. 
$y Emeth Weemuna is a prayer for the 
redemption to come” (Tr. ibid. ). 


133°9w7, the second blessing, is the appropriate evening prayer, — 


a supplication to the Lord for protection and shelter in the ap- 
night. It is mentioned in Berach. f. 4 6. 
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mb»pn (supplication), and the Talinud lays a particular stress on 
the immediate connection of the blessings with the ndisa— 


bi Eljakim declares, ‘ whosoever joins the prayer for redemption to 


the Tephila (supplication) will, during the whole day, not meet 


with any mischance.’” Of the date of the eighteen blessings 


(yw), the Talmud gives contradictory accounts, though both 
their number and order are made matters of zealous dispute 


~ (vide Megilah 17 6; Berach.28 a). The task of ascertaining the 


true historical date now remains for the critic, who will, in the 
course of his research; have to encounter the two dissentient 
opinions of the Talmud—rocks not easily to be avoided. Ac- 
cording to an old tradition, the authors were a synod of 120 


elders—including several prophets—who deemed’ such innovation 


necessary for the restoration of the entire system of public wor- 
ship, to which the recent re-erection of the temple had imparted 


-** 120 elders, and among them several prophets, have appointed 


and arranged the eighteen blessings.” Flatly contradictory to 


this, however, appears the simple narrative, that Simon Hapikuli 
arranged them under the auspices of R. Gamliel the Elder 
Talmud, perceiving these contradictory statements, could only 


reconcile them by the supposition that the above synod were 
really the authors, but that Simon Hapikuli had only the merit 


of re-establishing what had been neglected and forgotten coinsw | 
tonto) aim “they had forgotten them, and he re-established 
them. 
that some of the blessings were used in the Temple-service, which | 
_ circumstance, indeed, speaks for their antiquity. The same result 
_may be deduced from a Mishna in Thanith, f.15 @ (rayayn vp | 
7¥'3), preserving to us a circumstantial description of the || 
ceremonies adopted on days of general fast and mourning, in || 
consequence of calamitous national events; for among the 
twenty-four benedictions the eighteen blessings are 
_ also enumerated. Such days of public mourning, attended by all 


We have already proved from the Mishna in Tamid,* 


these ceremonies, frequently occurred in thetime of the Second 


‘Temple, many instances of which are on record. The existence 


of the eighteen blessings must, consequently, have been prior to 


Simon Hapikuli, who lived shortly before the destruction of the 
Temple. It is also related by R»Chalafta and other rabbins, that 
he used the eighteen blessings as a prayer long before known, 
with some deviations only, for which he was censured by his 
contemporaries, among whom his own production could not easily 
have attained so rapid a circulation. On the other hand, some 
_ of the blessings are undeniably of an age much later than that of 


Simon Hapikuli, as, for example, 13) sp wa ypn, relating to the 


redemption and the rebuilding of Jerusalem; since both R. Gam- — 


liel and Simon Hapikuli died before the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Hence the just conclusion, that part of the eighteen blessings were 


introduced by the ‘ Great Synod.” Whether the number was 
eighteen, cannot be maintained with certainty, but it may be 
supposed so, if we consider that, to make room for the additions, 


blessings formerly separate were combined together. This proposi-_ 
tion 1s strongly supported by the Tosephta which cannot be otherwise. 


“the eighteen blessings are according to 


the eighteen remembrances [of the Lord’s name] in the 29th 


Psalm [beginning yan]; those blessings combine the mention of | 


the Minim with that of the Perushim, + and that of the proselytes 
with that of the elders, and that of David with that of Jerusalem; 
and he who mentions all these separately, also fulfils his duty” 
(vide Thanith Hierosol. § 2. Sw + moana Sw 


—"Y2) 12.22). M. Rapoport takes unnecessary pains to demon- 


strate by prolix quotations that, on account of the addition of 


* Vide our No. 19, page 169. a a 


t Minim were called those who eh; | 
admitted the Oral Law. o denied, nae Perushim those who 


yop. 


|| which was better attended to after the destruction of the temple; : 


that time was not a firmly established institution ; the p nal 
use made of them was on great public fasts and mournings, fp, 


being strictly prohibited, as stated above, we may easily concgiy 
“Synedrion” was obliged to retire from the Temple to Jap. 


- obtain a general reception in the ritual. The author himself so, 
| may partly be accounted for ‘by the prohibition against committin 


|| it to writing, and the difficulty of preserving it by tradition, 7 
Since the compilation of the prayers by R. Gamliel, the cigh 7 


| partly composed by Rab, but was completed by R. Papa. The 
| affecting final prayer 1)¥2 ‘ms: is the production of Mar Bu 


_ for some time engaged public attention and controversy, both in 
| the Legislature as well as in the columns of the public press (the 


laid down by the Jewish Sanhedrin for carrying out the Divine ie 


| sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ canni 


Z 


the prayer against the slanderers (o*2"wS105) ), the two sone 
blessings . mx were blended into one; such he: 
quite evident from the Tosephta and the Talmud Hierosol. bein 
nny rs, however, was restored to its former position, jg proved 
by the Talmud Pesachim 117 6, og 
Yet the eighteen blessings, although introduced by the above, fm 


named synod, were rarely used, especially as the gs Nagogue at 
rineip, 


flecting also that they could not be disseminated by copies, guph 


how they came to be lost in the recollection of the people, p 
Gamliel—who foresaw the approaching decay of the nation, j 
whose synagogue he was anxious to give stability, by establish 
a proper ritual of prayer, which was the more required, since ths 


nia—had them revised by Simon Hapikuli, who, probably, was 
better acquainted with them. It was also on this oceasig 
that Samuel Hakatan, urged by R. Gamliel, composed the famoy 
p’yw5n5) which, however, required a long time ere it oul 


forgot it, and could hardly recollect his own production, whic 


teen blessings have been ‘preserved unaltered in the synagogue 


and they thus form the principal portion of the service. . _ 

~The many insertions relating to certain events, are more 
modern additions. The prayer on the fasts, and that on 3x2 2 
in particular, are Talmudic, and are found in extenso, with littl 
variation, in Thanith Hierosol. § 2,2. ‘The second on was 


(To be continued.) 


— 


‘THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. — 


The question as to the abolition of capital punishments having 


Morning Advertiser taking the noble lead of the latter, and Mr. 
Ewart of the former), the following report, embodying the laws 


command to the Noachide, and confirmed to Moses, “ Whoso 
fail to be highly interesting. 

A discussion on capital punishments, by the members 0 eo : 
Elocution and Discussion Class, took place lately 3 the Theatr 
of the Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Instituto’ 


Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, Mr. Charles Dyte, in the eli ‘ 


The debate was opened by Mr. John Mottram, a Christian gente 
man, who eloquently advocated the total abolition of the pu 
ment of death. - Mr. Goldsmith, Mr. Sampson Samuel, Mr. 
Lara, Mr. Lambe, and other gentlemen addressed the | 
taking different sides of the question. Mr. J. Mitchell follo 
and contended for the abolition in all cases except that of mures' 
when proved on the evidence of two eye-witnesses. ae 3 
of his position, he read to the meeting extracts from the "4 . 
(which he stated had been translated for him by 4 zie , 
learned Hebraist), showing the great caution and re. 
manifested by the ancient Jewish Tribunals in all ier ads 
life. Mr. Mottram having replied to the objections urged / ought 
of the speakers, the question whether “ capital punishmen!s of 
to be abolished” was put to the vote, and carried in the 4 
tive. heft 

“The Extracts (said Mr. M.) which 1 am about laying iss 
the members and friends present, are taken from the 
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ten by our holy Master, Rabbi Judah the Prince, more than 
1700 years since, viz., in the year 141 of the Christian era. 
wsThe judges decided by a majority of votes. 


BF sunal composed of three judges was sufficient; but where life 
md death were concerned, twenty-three judges were required to 

a ds" the former case, the opening of the trial might have com- 


Myc. and death, they commenced with the defence, the prosecution 
By lowing, and the delinquent having the right of reply.” 

mm (How different in this country, where the prosecutor has the 

Se «In the former, a majority of one was sufficient to condemn 
oe or acquit; but with a case of life and death, a majority of one 


convict. 


q acquit ; but in life and death, only for the purpose of acquittal.” 
= {In this country it is different. ‘No new trial can be had 
Be for a capital offence ; but it can in a civil action.”’—Ep. ] 

= «<‘In the former cases, any person was allowed to speak as 


Be the young students were allowed to speak in the prisoner’s favor 
© as counsel, (such as had not received any official appointment), 


® unless he was declared competent by the judges. 
= ‘In the former, a judge who considered he had given an 


2 his former opinion; but in a case of life and death, he could 


prisoner. 


= ‘In the former, a trial and sentence might be concluded in 
® one day; but in a case of life and death, the verdict and sentence 
= if against the prisoner was obliged to be postponed till the following 
® day, to give persons an opportunity to come forward in the pri- 
 soner's behalf, but on the following day, no one could come against 
a him, (the tribunal in cases of life and death did not sit on a F riday, 
or the eve of a Holy Day); but a verdict of acquittal might be 


fm and could only be carried on during day-time. 


given. on the day of trial.’ 
= “In cases of life and death, the following caution was addressed 
tothe witnesss by the senior judge:— 
to give evidence from inference—hearsay—or because 
Po he had been told by a trustworthy person—or because, one who 


4 Judge, ‘ Know ye, that we shall search and strictly examine your 
m ¢vidence, for this is not like a money matter, which can be 
mee ‘toned for by money; but in this, his blood, and the blood of 
: his descendants depends on you, as God said unto Cain, The blood 
@ °! thy brother cries unto me from the ground.’ ares 
BS for Lxample. —‘ * Suppose you had seen a man run after 
@ “other into a ruin, and'you ran after him, and you found a knife 
@ “the one man’s hand—and the knife was dripping with blood, 
q and you found the dead man weltering in his blood. If you have 
= °°" no more, you have seen nothing. You must actually have 
Po him commit the murder with that knife. (Case in point.) 
3 en the son of Shatach, himself a judge relates, *‘ That he 
= ‘© Saw a man running after another into a ruin,’ he says, ‘1 
sn after him, and I saw the knife in his hand, the blood was 
Pine from it, and the dead man weltering in his blood, J said 
tho im! Thou wicked one, who hath slain this man? Either 
nor I? But what can I do? thy blood is not in my hand, 
use, the law says, by the mouth of two witnesses, &c.; but 
Who knows the secret thoughts of man, will require the blood 


fei who committed the murder.’ Before Simon had finished 


««Jn all trials, except where life and death were concerned, a 


menced either with the defence or the prosecution ; but in case of | 


a Iwas sufficient to acquit, but it required a majority of two to | 


e ier, new trial as granted eithe: ; 
former, was granted: to convict Of together the whole night debating the question, 


S counsel either for or against ; but in a case of life and death, even 
® but no one was allowed to act as counsel against the prisoner, 


fH erroneous opinion, whether for or against, was allowed to retract 
m only retract his opinion when it had been given against a | 


4 «Tn the former, a trial might be carried on during the night; 
m but in acase of life and death, it was to commence in the day, || 


| tion was made to the following effect: whoever knows anything 


Le had been an eye-witness, said he had seen it done. Jor, said the — 


»4 serpent had bit the man, so that he died from the bite. 


“«TIn civil cases, one witness was sufficient, in the latter, 
it required two eye-witnesses, as even the Bible says, ‘ By the 
mouths of two witnesses or three witnesses, shall he that is worthy 
of death, be put to death.’ Deut. xvii. 6. | 


Examination of Witnesses. 
“«* They had every one, to agree on the most minute point re- 
specting time, place, &c. 
‘“*¢ Only one witness at the time was allowed to be in court, and 
that only whilst he gave his evidence, after which he was led into | 
another room, and then the next witness was introduced. | 
If a witness who had been examined against the prisoner, recol- 
lected something in his favour, he was allowed to state it; but he 
was not permitted after the reply to the prosecution had begun, 
to say anything] against the prisoner. When the trial was post-— 
porfi till the next day, the judges had to abstain from excessive 


eating, were not allowed to drink wine, nor to attend to any 


pleasure during the over-night; but they might have remained — 
After Sentence. 
“¢The place of execution was always some short distance from — 
the tribunal of justice. The judges had to remain in court, until 
the execution was over. A man, was placed at the door of the 
court house, with a flag in his hand, and at a little distance from — 
him and within his sight, a man with a horse was placed. Sup- 
pose one of the judges, after sentence, should say, ‘I find somethin 


| in the prisoner's favour,’ the one man had to wave his flag, the — 
|| horse was immediately mounted by the other, who rode to the | 
place of execution and stopped it, until the reasons were dis- 


cussed ; or suppose, that the delinquent himself even at the last 
moment, wished to say something in his own favour, the execution 
was also stopped to give time for discussion. The same had re- 
ference to any one who might come forward for the prisoner (even — 
as I have said, at the last moment). If it werein his favour he had 


|| the benefit, but no one was allowed to give additional evidence 


against the prisoner. _ When on the way to execution, a proclama- 


in favour of the prisoner, let him come forward and state it.) "* 
[Tsit done soin England? And still the men who could compile 
such humane laws, and who denounced a Sanhedrin which during 
seventy years had pronounced one sentence of death, as tyrannical 
and destructive, vide Mishne Maccoth.—such men Dr. M’Caal 
calls * cheats, liars, and imposters.”’—Vide Old Paths. —Ep.} 


* We beg to call the attention of M.S. O., the writer of a letter in.a 
contemporary Jewish Journal, to the facts above stated, by which he will 
perceive, that although the Jews cannot consistently advocate the entire 
suppression of the punishment of death, yet they can with perfect consist-— 
ency contend for its abolition in all cases of murder where the proof of the 


|| deed rests upon circumstantial evidence only. With all due deference to the 


high legal (?) attainments and knowledge of Jewish Jurisprudence acquired 
by so young and confident a student as M.S. O., we cannot agree with him 


jn calling such an opinion (as that of praying for the abolition of capital — 


punishments) ‘as arising through the morbid sentimental feelings of the 
sickly soul of the individual, and not the dictate of the genuine Spirit of 
humanity.” 


BirMincuaM Hesrew Nationat ScHoot (from a Correspondent).—The 
public examination of the pupils of this school took place on the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th inst., and the distribution of prizes on Sunday the 15th inst. The 


pupils acquitted themselves well in the several subjects of examination: 


Hebrew, Translation of the Bible and Prayer Book, with Grammar, English 
Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, Geography, Ancient and Modern 
listory, French, &c, &e. | 

Ths siumiantion fully evinced alike the talent and assiduity of the mas- 
ters, and the diligence of the pupils generally; they displayed considerable 
advancement in most subjects, and deficiency in none. However, & scene 
far more interesting to the public at large, was the distribution of prizes ; 
and really it was no ordinary gratification to see the noble and ‘Spacious 
school-rooms well filled with a fair proportion of beauty and fashion; the 
Chairman and Committee contemplating with delight the fruit of their 
labours, and thus enjoying the reward of their exertions—-the Masters in 
all anxiety to bestow on their pupils the well-earned testimonies of their 
industry; and the pupils betraying an excitement which, better imagined 
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than described, could be equalled only by their expectancy. David Barnett, | 


Esq., the President of the school, opened the proceedings by an appropriate 
speech, upon which the prizes to the several classes were successively dis- 


tributed by the masters. The prizes to the junior classes were awarded by 


the Rev. M. Chapman and Mr. Jelly ; and to the senior classes by the Rev. 
Dr. Raphall. Amongst the pupils, several had merited the silver medals of 
which Sir Moses Montefiore annually presents to the school such a number 
as the Committee think proper to grant; and these were awarded to Miss 
Neustadt and Miss Raphall; Masters Louis M. Emanuel, Abraham Blanck- 


ensee of Bristol, Alfred Abrahams of Chertsey, Joseph Cohen of Dublin, 


and Edward M. Marks of Swansea. The Rev. H. Highton, one of the Masters 
of the Rughy School, also places at the disposal of the committee, an annual 
prize of £5 in books, to be selected by the Head-Master, for the best ex- 
amination in the Scriptures; this prize was divided into shares, and distri- 
buted as follows:—Ist. Master Louis M. Emanuel. 
3rd. Master Wolfe J. Cohen of Dublin, and Master A. Cohen. “4th. Master 
James Raphall, and Master B. Myers. In addition to these, there were 
many and valuable prizes awarded by the school, besides certificates of 


merit, &c., and a feature that added in no small degree to the interest of the | 


occasion, were the acknowledgments expressed by many of the pupils for 
the distinction they had received ; amongst the best of the juvenile speakers 
may be enumerated Masters A. Blanckensee, L. M. Emanuel, W.J. Cohen, 


James Raphall, E. M. Marks, &c, When all the prizes had been distributed, © 


votes of thanks were moved to the Rev. Dr. Raphall, to which he replied in 
his usual happy style; to Dr. Kohnstamm, who responded in a very neat 


and well delivered speech ; to the Rev. M. Chapman, and Mr. Jelly, both of 
whom suitably acknowledged the well-deserved tribute that had been paid 


to their attainments and exertions. The President having vacated the chair, 


it was taken by David Friedlander, Esq., the Treasurer, when a vote of I 
_ thanks to David Barnett, Esq., was moved by Dr. Lyon, seconded by the > 


Rev. Dr. Raphall, both gentlemen testifying in the highest terms to the 
extraordinary. zeal of the President for the foundation and welfare of the 
_ sehool. Mr. Barnett returned thanks: and thus ended a scene, grati- 
_. fying in the highest degree to the Masters, gratifying to the Committee 
and parents, and gratifying to every friend of education: and it is but 
to. be regretted that the noble example set by the Jews of Birmingham 
_ Should not stimulate those in other provincial towns, should not influ- 

ence our brethren in this great metropolis to an imitation of their efforts 
in 80 good acause. It is to be regretted that the distinction of grade and 


rank still thwart the establishment of similar schools; that this distinction 
_ should still be believed so insurmountable, when here we have a living 


_ testimony of the advantages to be derived by amalgamation. Here is a 


testimony (the strongest proof that can be adduced), that not wealth, but | 


unity it is, that can achieve these ends, and that the poor also may share all 


_ the advantages of education which hitherto the rich alone could command. 
Let us hope that the time is not far distant, when these advantages will . 


become more deeply impressed upon those whose duty it is to promote 
| education, and when the establishment of efficient schools may extend its 
_ Sphere; since a religious moral education is the highest destination of man, 


and the basis of mundane and lasting happiness. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Pracur, May 14th. Rapoport.—On the 11th inst., M. 


Rapoport, the chief of our ecclesiastical dignitaries, delivered in 


the Meisel Synagogue, a funeral oration for the lately departed 


Simon von Lamel of Vienna. On this occasion, M. Rapoport || 
gratified us by delivering his discourse in the German language. 
He spoke for a full hour; and so captivated the highly respectable || 


and numerous audience (which consisted of the elite of our con- 


gregation, and also of many ladies who hitherto had probably 


_ known the Synagogue but by name), by his feeling and impres- 
sive address, that he received, at the conclusion, the most flattering 
applause from all parties present. = 


Misapplied Economy.—Our Rabbi elect, M. Meisel, is expected 
to arrive here in June. We cherish the hope that he may credi- 
tably fill his dignified station. But to impress him with a notion 


of his HiGu situation, the Committee have hired for him apart- 
ments on athird floor. 


_ Mayence, May 16th. Emigration to America.—Last week, 
two hundred Jews from Bavaria embarked here to seek a new 


home in North America. Their accounts of the oppression of 
the Jews in Bavaria, where they have only to choose between 
submitting to slavish treatment and quitting their native soil, 
are most afflicting. The difficulties which the Bavarian Jews 


have to encounter in acquiring the possession of land, and obtain- 
ing the permission to marry, are notorious.— Orient. 


2nd. Master P. Cohen, | 


|| test of the seventy-seven Rabbies :— | 


Mayence. Adhesion to the Reform Movement,—jg 
it became known here that a number of Orthodox tay 
Hungaria, Poland, and Germany, had protested against the df 
form intended by the Brunswick Assembly, the greater pan 
our community met for the purpose of expressing the uy 
timents in favour of a Reform, either as proceeding from 
ensuing meetings of Rabbies, or from the Berlin-Frankfort Jog: 
Reform Association. The majority considered it most expo 
publicly to renounce the Talmud at once, as no compromise em. 
be expected from the Orthodox party; they determined, howere 
to defer this step till a fuller knowledge of the object of the ma, 
ings of Rabbies should be made manifest. The Meeting regolyd 
upon effectually supporting, at all events, the efforts now ma}: 
for Reform. An address to this effect was then agreed y 
The government hails this newly rising desire with the utmgg 
delight, looking upon it as the commencement of the long wish 
for and demanded self-emancipation of the Jews.— The Ally 
meine Zeitung (not the Jewish paper of that name), cab 


Uxase.—A Ukase has recently appeared, whic 
orders all Jews of the Russian Empire to lay aside their Polish. 
Jewish dress, and to adopt the national costume. From nov t 
1850, the option is given to them either to change their mane 
of dressing, or to pay an especial tax for retaining the old one. 
~The cities of Wilna, Odessa, and Berdytow immediately sb. 


|| mitted to this Ukase. 


Tue Jews 1n Russ1a.— Accounts from St. Petersburg of the 
— 8ist ult., state that the Emperor had lately ordered that tracts of 
land belonging to the crown should be assigned to the Israelite 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their residence, with the 
- money necessary to enable them to purchase agricultural imple 
ments. The authorities, however, charged with the execution of © 
the measure, threw all sorts of difficulties in the way of the | 
.raelites who claimed the benefit of the Imperial Ukase ; anda 
complaint, denouncing the ill-will of those functionaries, and 
signed by the heads of 150 families, had been addressed to the — 
Emperor.— Times, June \7th. | 


Worms.—The “ Israelite of the 19th Century” publishes the 
following declaration, subscribed by more than sixty of the most 
respectable members of the congregation, to counteract the pro 


«“ We hereby declare, that we expect from the efforts made by the 
- meetings of Rabbies, the most beneficial results for Judaism, whict 
has manifestly now arrived at a crisis ; that the protocols published 
by them engage our deepest interest; and that we look with r 
greatest confidence to their future debates, which, we trust, WI 
purify our sublime religion from the pernicious excrescences 

past ages, and effect such a development of that Holy Faith, # 
will be in consonance with the demands of the present time. — 


Dr. Stern.—A letter, dated Berlin May 
addressed “to the Jews of the city of Glogau,” in which . 
writer exhorts his countrymen not to listen to the voice. of . 
would-be reformers, thus wittily concludes: ‘ Take care a . 
Bar Cochba (son of the star ‘ Stern’) may turn out a Bar © 
(son of falsehood); beware of the manifesto; it ‘is write 
April.” —Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 

~ The meeting of Hungarian Rabbies.—A correspondence ery 
the late Orthodox Rabbi Horvitz, of Papa in Hungary, ag 
Leo Hollander, the head of the Opposition,” tending 
union of the two dissenting parties, for the purpose of wh a 
carrying out the plan of a reform, is published in a SupP ~ 
to the “ Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums.” It 1s mut bene: 
regretted that a man has been cut off in the midst of his ail 
ficial labours, whose endeavours might have effected @ ba 0 
tion so desirable and so necessary in all Jewish coma r 
The above supplement also contains the preliminary 

of upwards of thirty Rabbies who constituted the Hung" 
assembly.” 
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BERLIN, May ll. Reform Agitation in Berlin—-A general 


eeting of the members who joined the Reform agitation was 


held on the 8th of May; admittance, however, was also granted 
me + those who had not signed. The number of the persons present 
Me 4s near four hundred. M. Charles Heymann, M. Lewis Lesser, 
Se! and Dr. Stern, delivered appropriate addresses. The meeting 


tee of the society for a reform in Judaism.” 


to 248 of this city, and 69 of other places. Since then, several 


m= <ible men. It will certainly be some time before the Synod will 
he summoned together. | 


: from Reformers of this city, Dr. Salomon will be called upon to 


7 at receiving supplements to the Piutim of modern times. M. 


4 ' Salomon could hardly dream of figuring at the side of R. Elieser | 
 Hakalir. We hope he will not metamorphose his collection of || 


sermons, the Mount of the Lord” into (Elegies). 


Austria, Arad, May 6th.—M. Jacob Steinhard of Mak3, 
4 Master. at the “* Tedesco Institution” in Presburg, has been elected 


© published. The 116 Protesters, consist of 64 German, 38 
© Hungarian, 12 French, and 2 Swiss rabbies. Those of Holland, 


© guage. Of celebrated men among the recently added, we can onl 


© ‘Histoire des Hébreux,” and other works. Many eminent 
® German rabbies, who follow orthodox principles, as Rapoport, 
= Frankel, Sachs, and others, have not signed the declaration. © 


a the memory of the twenty-three rabbies and lecturers, religious 
& guides and teachers, who assembled here a year ago for the con- 
S firmation of intolerance, will be honoured by a monument— 
fe The Movements in Germany.—It is reported that an audience, 
Be which Dr. Stern had of the minister of Religious Instruction, 
M. Eichhorn, was very encouraging to the new Reform- Agitation. 


: 4 The towns of Breslau, Konigsberg, Danzig, Brunswick, Posen, 


Magdeburg, Hanover, Lobsens, Prenzlau, Landsberg, and others, 
a have expressed their adhesion either through their wardens or 
mee ‘abies; and a deputation to the next assembly of rabbies at 
ra Frankfort is talked of, A protest, however, against the intended 
Eee ‘solutions of this assembly has been published in anticipation, 
Se “specially denying the authority assumed by these rabbies. 

= (We are obliged to defer our French news to our next number. } 


P 


IN ADEN. 


4 aislon taking the air upon the crupper of a donkey, her fat 
eS bee a scrupulously concealed, that nothing of it is visible save 
Ss sloe-black eyes, which glitter through perforations in the 

te veil. On the rude steps of the clustering habitations that 
- ® has passed, surrounded by rosy-cheeked urchins, are seated 
screet, 
ere it 


3 and preserving the strictest decorum, are unveiled. 
ablution 


possible to prevail upon them to have recourse to daily 
In lieu of the hebdomadal immersion which celebrates 
th eve, their complexion would not be less fair than that 


% 


Up to this meeting, the number of subscriber. had amounted 


a Murrtep in a Spanish mantilla, see the spouse of the bigoted 


“merous dark-eyed and well-dressed Jewesses, who, though 


then formed itself into an association, and appointed a “ Commit- — 


have been added, making now the sum total of 270 subscribers | 
from our city, 40 of whom are not heads of families, but respon- | 


Bertin.—Dr. Salomon.—According to the communications | 


a compose a new Sidur. Messrs. Zunz and Dukes may rejoice || 


B to act as Chief Rabbi for three years. He has already delivered | 
© his installation discourses in the German and Hungarian languages, | 
Franxrort, May 25.—Protestation of Rabbies.—The number || 
Be of 77 rabbies, who signed the protest against the Brunswick || 
© Assembly, has been augmented by 39 more, the names of whom || 
® are added to the list in the second edition of the Protest, just | 


q have published their ‘‘ Cautions” separately, in the Hebrew lan- | 


7 mention the rabbi of Metz, M. L. M. Lambert, author of the | 


Brunswick.—Reward of Merit—There is a rumour that 
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| of the native of Southern Burope; and 
| features and aquiline profile of the 


_ Stone slabs, with Hebrew inscriptions, mark the resting-place | 
| of the departed ; schools are established for the education of the 
rising generation ; and men and women, arrayed in their holy-day 
apparel, sit apart in the synagogue, to listen at each return of 


in the 
are 

those marked-peculiarities which in every part of deena: dis- 
tinguish the scattered daughters of Israel. The children of the 
tribe of Judah are most completely identified with the soil of 
Aden, and may be regarded as the artisans and manufacturing 


population, 


“ Victims heretofore of the tyranny and intolerant persecution 
which the infidel has ever to ex 
believer, they toiled and accumulated, but feared lest a display of the 
fruits of their labour should excite the cupidity of a rapacious master. 
Now their prospect has brightened, and the remnant of a mighty 


though fallen and dispersed people, no longer exists here in 


poverty and oppression—insulted and despised as they have 
always been, in every part of the Eastern world; but in uninter- 
rupted security ply their industrious occupation, and, under Bri- 
tish protection, fearlessly practise those rites which have been 
religiously preserved from the time that their priests bore aloft 


their Sabbath, to the law which had been read since ‘by way of 


the wilderness of the Red Sea;’ their fathers ‘went up harnessed 


= 
Aarris’s HicHtanps or Erniopia. 


course at the Synagogue,—text, ‘* And the Lord said unto. Moses, 


|| Behold I come unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people may 
hear when I speak with thee, and believe thee for ever’ — 
|| (Exodus, xix. 9); which text, said the Lecturer, suggested two 
independent considerations — 


“ First—the necessity of a public revelation, in order to bring back 


| the human mind to the great Creator from whom it had wandered ; 


and, secondly, that the revelation vouchsafed at Sinai was not of such 


an ephemeral character as to subject it to change, but was, and is to — 


endure throughout the countless ages of eternity. 


We have but room to make the following extracts :—_ 


“ Let the annals of our nation declare, brethren, how many centuries 


the divine law has been the staff ‘and stay of Israel in all their vicissi- 
tudes, and how it has tended, through God’s blessing, to console the 


afflicted mind, to wipe away the tear of sorrow, and to bring comfort — 
The Mosaic law stands out in bold contrast to — 
all institutions framed by man stds which 


to the bruised spirit. 


sprung up in a night and perished ina night. They have never con- 


trolled events; but have been swept away by the moral revolutions 
which from time to time have visited the earth. Where be the laws of _ 
Draco, Solon, and a thousand others, and where be the nations whose 


identity they were intended to preserve? The codes and the nations 


have alike passed away from the memory of man, But Israel's law, 


the emanation of Almighty wisdom, still exists—still continues to ex- 


ercise a universal influence upon the belief and destinies of the House 


of Jacob. Through ccuntless ages it has known no change ; and, until 


the last hour of time it never can be abrogated. To suppose it possible — 


that God would change His law, would be to admit that the divine 


word has no power to regulate all occurrences, but must bend before — 
circumstances as they arise, This can never be. God rules everything, 
but by nothing is He ruled. The truth—the majesty—and the wisdom 


of the Eternal demand that the Mosaic law be perpetual, )3.~° “"J3 52) 
o>iyd and believe thee for ever, says God to his prophet. 

 « Whatever man establishes is, like his frail composition, the subject 
of endless change. The institutions of man may, and indeed must, vary 
with circumstances. A thing may be politically right to-day which was 
politically wrong a century since, But what was moral and religious a 
thousand. years ago is so now, and will continue to be so till the end of 
time.. When, therefore, we are told by men who are not scrupulous as 


to the means they employ to apostatise Israel from the religion of their — 


fathers—when we are told that the Mosaic code was only intended for 


a season, but was to be eclipsed by a subsequent revelation, because — 
man’s changed condition would require it, we answer as Israelites, that 
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pect at the hand of the true 


Sephardim Synagogue; Bevis Marks,—On the first day of the 
“ Feast of Weeks,” M. Abraham I. Mendes delivered a dis- 
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the Eternal must have known what the progress of time would bring | 


about, and what revolutions the human mind would undergo in the 
course of centuries. He did not, however, permit His word to depend 
upon the mutations of mortality; but He made every vicissitude in the 
world to hang upon the truth of His word. Therefore saith God, 
through his prophet Isaiah— i 

“ My spirit which is upon thee, and my words which I have put in 
thy mouth, shall never depart from thy mouth or from the mouth of thy 
descendants, or from the mouth of the posterity of thy descendants.” 


The logical developement of these considerations, formed the 
substance of Mr. Mendes’ discourse, which was excellently 


delivered, and captivated the numerous audience—indeed, it gave 


such general satisfaction, that we may reasonably expect Mr. 


Mendes, with a little more practice, to become a popular Lecturer. 


~Mancuester Synacocue.—On the first day of the. “ Feast 


of Weeks,” Mr. Jacob L. Lindenthal, of London, delivered at the 
Manchester Synagogue, a Lecture on the subject of that day’s 
solemnity. After having taken a historical survey of the memor- | 
able events witnessed by the Children of Israel at Sinai on the 
day when this festival was instituted, the Lecturer discoursed, in 
language remarkable for its purity, and occasionally for its lofti- | 


ness, on these high topics:—1. The subject-matter of the revela- 


tion made.on Sinai’s Mount. 2. Israel's duty concerning the — 
_ spread of a knowledge of that revelation. 3. The just expecta-_ 


tions of the house of Jeshurun, in consequence of having received 
that revelation. 


_ The deep attention with which the discourse was listened to 
throughout by the audience, which, though not crowded, contained © 
some of the leading members of the congregation, as well as _ 
many of the humbler brethren, pleasingly bespoke the seriousness 

with which the want of an Anglo-Jewish ministry is now generally 


felt, and the gratification with which religious instruction is 
received every where, and by all classes. ge eee 


CHARITABLE TRUST’S BILL. _ 

A meeting of representatives of various Jewish charities, was held at 
Miss Isaacs’ Assembly Rooms, 22, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, on Wednesday 
evening, the 18th inst., to take into consideration a bill introduced into 
Parliament by the Lord Chancellor, placing under the control of a “ hoard 
of Commissioners,” to be specially appointed for the purpose, all the various 
charities of England, especially those of minor import, and giving the Com- 


missioners the power to levy a tax of sixpence in the pound on the revenue © 
of the charities, to defray the expense of the board, when Mr. Joseph Mitchell 
_ was elected chairman, and Mr. Daniel Samuel, Hon. Secretary. | 


Phe chairman having read the various clauses of the bill, a lively and 
friendly discussion took place, several gentlemen delivering their senti- 


ments: ultimately, the following result was come to; viz.— Resolved unani- 
mously, on the proposition of Mr. S, J. Lee, seconded by Mr. M. H. Bresslau, — 
‘* That the bill brought under notice being yet in committee, this meeting 


do adjourn until the same be reported and printed.” And a cordial vote of 
thanks having been passed to the chairman for his bringing the measure 
before the public, and for his able and impartial conduct. in the chair, the 
meeting separated, | 


[Since the above report was in type, we find that the committee on the bill _ 


has been postponed for the purpose of striking out the money clauses.—Ep. ] 
Tne New German Hospitar 1x Lonpon.—We are in- 


debted to a Correspondent who subscribes himself «« A German | 
Jew,” for the following communication,. which will be highly 


gratifying to our Jewish brethren :— 

At the public meeting held at the London Tavern, on the 18th 
inst., the Duke of Cambridge in the chair, for carrying out the 
benevolent plan of establishing a German Hospital in England, 
all the ministers of the German Church in London informed the 
meeting that they had determined daily to visit the sick-wards of 
the intended establishment, to afford spiritual comfort to the 
suffering inmates. The Chevalier Bunsen (Prussian Ambassador 
to this country), having previously, in an energetic speech, 


eloquently set forth the great necessity and usefulness of the || 
proposed institution, emphatically declared, on behalf of the 


committee, their readiness to open the wards of the Hospital to 
every German, Jew or Christian, although it is natural that the 
Jew would prefer a hospital of his own. And should there be an 

Jewish patients, the ministers of that community, the chevalier 


|| honour to Italy. 


trusted, would not be behind in the performance of their q 
visit their brethren also, and afford them spiritual consolation 
Tue oF JERUSALEM.—The following residents 
Jerusalem, who have been for some time in London Rabhi 
Nissan Drucker, son of Rabbi Israel Drucker (the printer Of the 
Abin’ 923, Words of Joseph, a review of which appeared jn the 
early numbers of the “ Jewish Chronicle”), Rabbi Mordecai the 
gon of Rabbi Shelomo, and Mr. J. A. Rosenthal, an extract r 
whose letter appeared in the leader of our last number, haye 
been sent by Sir Moses Montefiore to Preston, for the pyr 
of learning the art of weaving, which it is intended ultimately tg 
introduce among our brethren of the Holy City. We learn from 
a source on which we can place implicit reliance, that, sho) 
these men be found competent, the machinery requisite for th 
carrying out of the laudable endeavours of Sir Moses, will als 
be provided by that patriot, who individually bears the whole 
expense attending this noble scheme. Previous to leaving Londo, 
the above three gentlemen, with other inhabitants of the Bag, 
now here, were hospitably entertained at the residence of §jp 
Moses, in Park Lane, Mr. Lewis Cohen and Dr. Lowe, as well; 
the Jews from Bokhara, were present. We heartily wis, 
Sir Moses every success in his benevolent efforts to provide 


|| industrial support for the healthy, as well as an asylum for the 
sick, of the Holy City. To prove the capability of the Jews of 


Jerusalem for mechanical pursuits, we can _ state, that Sir 
Moses has in his possession a vase, cut with crude instruments 
from a rough stone, by the Rabbi Mordecai Schnitzer, of Jer. 
salem, and which has been declared by connoisseurs would do 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


- §1r,—Accidental circumstances prevented me froin noticing in your las 


number, an article which appeared in the “Voice of Jacob” of the 6th of 


i| June, in reply to my communication to you of the previous week, and o 


which it may, perhaps, be proper that I should offer a few observations. 
- Ist. The Editor having asserted (in his own peculiar phraseology), * that 
it was believed that there had been endeavours by the Seceders to induce 
her Majesty’s Government to enforce the authorities of the recognised Syna 
rogue to reverse the original refusa] to certify” that the Rev. Mr. Marks is 
the Secretary of a Synagogue,—I denied that the West London Synagogue — 
had mede.such an endeavour. 
The Editor, however, justifies his assertion by stating that he Is © pre 
pared with proof of the prevalence of this belief,” and that his ie rrr 
went no further.” As I presume that he means to say merely that the belie 
. prevailed among the readers of the ‘ Voice of Jacob,” I certainly shall not 
venture to controvert his statement thus explained. Those who are acti 
tomed to believe the assertions which tne Editor of the “ Voice of pete 
in the habit of making respecting the Congregation of the West * al 
Synagogue (whom he is pleased to term the Seceders), are capable of be 
2ndly. From my having marked with quotations the word “ entorct, : 
saying that there had been no endeavour by the West London ne hor 
to induce the Government to “enforce” the President of the a 8 
give a certificate, the Editor conjectures that some endeavour was 
them to induce the Government to request or persuade the Presi yore 
grant the certificate required. I beg, therefore, to state, that a a 
conjecture is as unfounded as the former. My quotation-marks mere y ce | 
that the “ Voice of Jacob,” and not I, was responsible for this singular use" 
Srdly. Although the Editor began by expressing a doubt wit Lal 
course adopted by the Minister of the West London Synagogue bia 
ous, he complains of my having declared the imputation liber en 
of my “‘impertinencies,” and advises that the controversy should 
ducted “ with candour and with courtesy.” 
From these things one may learn the following truths:— _ yenott 
Ist. That a Journalist is justified in giving currency to 0. wit i 
however unfounded, if he prefaces his statement with the wor 
believed.” 
2ndly. That it is “ candid and courteous” to express a doubt yen ni 
man whose calling is sacred, and whose character is unblemished, ¢ 6° 
- And 3rdly. That if a friend of the party thus attacked desig 
imputation as libellous, he has uttered an “ impertinency.” aot in pie 
The Editor of the “ Voice of Jacob” declares that I was indiscreé vetitt 
voking this controversy. But instead of regretting my indiscretion, rages! 
from the conflict with a heart full of gratitude towards my great @ 


gret having engaged in a contest from which 


and instructor. 
How can I re 
three lessons, at once so valuableand sonew?* |: 
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overbearing re 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
“gmm.—As an orthodox Jew, I beg leave'to offer some observations upon 
| the “ Silent System,” at present pursued, or rather enforced, upon the con. 
ation of the New Synagogue. I beg to remark, that were there no 

but mere custom to guide us in those matters, it would be the bounden 
the members before they yielded a passive obedience to such an 
gulation, to convince themselves that their leaders, from 


motives which 
jish for v7 
But, Mr. Editor, there are in the wy which specify what part 
Me of the prayer should be said wma (in a whisper), or what should be said 
audibly. For instance, the mauy mw which is said thrice daily, should be 
repeated wn73 because it is presumed that persons are in the habit of saying 
‘tout of book, and one man might interrupt his neighbour by saying it 
loudly. But on geet) ovasand upon other days, it is to be said loudly, as 
every man Is supposed to have his book before him. Besides, there are 


in the reading of which is practised there at 


arts of Scripture from which the propriety of saying prayers audibly may | 


be fairly deduced. In the first book of Samuel, we find that when Hannah 


went up to the house of the Lord to pray, ‘‘only her lips moved, but her | 


voice was not heard, therefore Eli thought she had been drunken.” It may, 
therefore, easily be inferred from that, how prayer was said there and then, . 


There are other passages in Holy writ to be found in support of my argu-- 


ment; but I do not wish to be too prolix, yet I wish to show that there are 


many parts of the prayers that are in themselves at variance with being | 


said At the commencement of our'daily prayers in Ip we say 
np pow hear the voice of my supplications.” “Sip ynwn spa 
syiw mawpn “ Hearken unto the vorce. of my cry, my King 


and my God. Inthe morning, O Lord, thou wilt hear my voice.’’ On | 


Mondays and Thursdays we say, “O behold. 
our afflictions, and hear the vovce of our prayers.’’ On the mrp and 
five times on that sacred day, 153 Dy we repeat emphatically the verse 


wade ‘a dp pnw “ Hear our voice, O Lord our God.” And on the even- | | 


ing of that great day, we pray Jays wp ny “Let our voices of this 


praying; but not if the object of our rulers is only to excite the admiration 


of the stranger when he pays the Synagogue a casual visit, instead of doing | 


“that which is rizbt in the sight of the Lord.” But in the latter case we 
could exclaim with the patriarch Jacob M3 ON PR’ 


REVIEW. 


Three more Letters to His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canter. 


bury, on the Culpability and unauthorised Presumption of the 
Gentile Christian Church in requiring the Jew to forsake the 


Law of Moses. By the Rev. Joun Oxtez, Rector of 


- Molesworth, Huntingdon. Hatchard, Piccadilly ; and Painter, 
poe ee (Continued from page 176.) 
Let us approach “the third important and fundamental dogma” 
in the words of the Rev. Mr. Oxlee, “ whereby Christianity stands 
distinguished from Judaism”—the doctrine of the Atonement. 
“ The Trinity,” and “ the Incarnation,’ we found to be unknown 
to Jewish theology, which has not even a name for these doctrines, 


“ Atonement,” on the contrary, holds as firm and dignified a_ 


position in the Synagogue as in the Church: its necessity for 


the purification of the soul is recognised by both religions with 


equal zeal, although the means by which Atonement is made, 
ar a different aspect in the two systems. Whether we believe, 
with Christianity, the nature of man, in his actual condition, to 
be essentially corrupt; or, with Judaism, to be so only acci- 
dentally ; whether man, according to the dogma of the Church, 
: rie sin; or, in the opinion of Judaism, no man passes 
‘ ies life without sin; certain it is, that the existence of sin 
: mitted on both hands, and thence the necessity of being 
fansed from sin by Atonement. According to the sense of the 
ristian dogma, the remission of sins is obtained by a belief in 


the voluntary sacrifice of the divine Messiah on the cross, for the 


sation of a curse-stricken world, without which faith no ad- 
, ret can be obtained into the presence of God. Judaism, on 
an vontrary, relying on divine mercy, considers inward repent- 
contrit} rtf 
rire to be the all-sufficient means for appeasing divine 
*e. Judaism acknowledges the insufficiency of any human 
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s ur emanated, were sufficiently learned in religious rites to | 
oe | decide upon such alterations. And they should also be convinced that the | 
oo ed thereto were founded upon purity of intention or 

Such, I_believe, to be as questionable as the substituting Eng- 


- people of Israel, so often have they ‘been traduced by all those 


I think, Sir, have quoted enough to prove the propriety of audible 


ce, accompanied by an external manifestation of heartfelt | 
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act towards giving satisfaction to God for an infraction of His 
behests, unless He, by an act of His immeasurable mercy, had 
been pleased in the law and through the prophets, to reveal His 
willingness to look with compassion on human weakness, unable 


as this would be, without that divine condescension, to meet the 


stern countenance of divine justice. 
As often as the arrogance of attributing to their own merit the 
power of obtaining the divine favour, has been imputed to the 


lachrymose bewailings of Jewish self-righteousness, in a multitude 
of controversial writings. To set this matter right, we go to the 
otherwise unnecessary length of quoting a portion of the daily 
prayers, familiar enough to the Israelite, but evidently unknown 


to those who proclaim themselves scandalised by the self-right- 


eousness of the Jews :—* Sovereign of the world! Lord of lords! 


we presume not to present our supplications.to thee for our 
righteousness, but in reliance on thine abundant mercies + + 
Be graciously attentive! What are we? What is our life? 
What our goodness? What our righteousness?" &c: (Morning 
Prayer, Ribbdn). The coincidence, as we find, is perfect be- 


tween the views of the Jew. and the Christian, on the necessity 


_of Atonement, and on the insufficiency of man’s own worthiness 


to make that atonement, except through divine commiseration, 


| which is always the last term at which we must arrive when we 
think of the relation between God and man; and without which 
we can do nothing. Upon this basis rests the Jewish doctrine, 


thus exposed by Maimonides, our best authority in these matters :— 

© He that repents of the transgression of any law, positive or 
negative, is bound to confess himself guilty before the Lord; to 
account himself a trespasser by certain deeds, or by the neglect 


of certain duties ; and to make the firm resolve never to relapse. 
When confession of guilt is thus attended with sincere repentance, — 
| we have the assurance of God, through his messengers, that even 
_a whole life of sin may be cleansed at the last moment of existence. 


Repentance is the essential requisite of Atonement, A legal 


|| sacrifice, though offered under the circumstances provided for by 


the law, is of no avail unless supported by sincere repentance. 


The public annual sacrifice on the great day of Expiation, was of 


profit only to those members of the congregation who looked with 
repentance on the sins for which the victim was to atone. When 


| circumstances prevent the offering of legal sacrifices at Jerusalem, — 


the all-sufficient atonement is repentance, best manifested by a 


|| victory over the passions as soon as an opportunity occurs for a 


relapse into the former transgression’’ (Hilchoth Theshuba, pas- 
sim, chap. 1 and 2). : 


At no time, then, under no circumstances whatever, was the 


shedding of the sacrificial blood deemed the only requisite means 
of atonement for sin; on the contrary, the prophets frequently 
inveigh against the vulgar proneness to overrate the importance 
of the external ceremony to the prejudice of the contrite feeling 
which gives to the ritual act its true value. However salutary 
may be, and must be, such outward signs of cheerful obedience 
to the divine will, as are of divine institution (such were the 
ordinances for the regulation of sacrifice); still every external 
ceremony is but the representative of that spirit of internal holi- 


ness which is alone acceptable before God, and which the 


ceremony is, at best, only intended to vivify. Sacrifices were, 
even when brought according to law, only the external means of 
atonement; the institution of them bore a local character, and it 
fell into abeyance when the Lord shut out the Israelites from 


access to their hallowed temple. Sits 
As this view of Atonement is combated by the writers of the 


Church in their conflict with Judaism, the question deserves a 
more particular consideration. It is a principle in Christianity, 


that an atonement without the shedding of blood is an anti-seriptural — 


contrivance, a religious non-entity ; that, accordingly, the Israelites, 
having no sacrifices to plead for them in their present condition, 
are, by the law, condemned to live in a state of sin from which 
there is no cleansing. A reference to the scriptures will, we 
trust, dispel these phantasma, though they appear intimidating 
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from a distance. Nothing is clearer, from the tenor of the whole 
Levitical Law, than the prohibition to offer sacrifices anywhere 
save at the altar appointed to receive them—in the Holy Land. 
While Israel dwells in the borders of the Gentiles, it is out of his 
power to approach God with any acceptable sacrifice of oxen, 
rams, or doves—and here we come to the alternative, that either 
the legislator considered it impossible for the Israelites to be 
reconciled to God while they were sojourning out of the Holy 
Land, or else, that there were means of atonement provided for 
_ them by the legislator, independently of the blood of sacrifices. 


Now the scripture tells us, ‘* And it shall come to pass, when all 


these things are come upon thee, the blessing and the curse, 
which I set before thee, and thou shalt call them to mind among 
all the nations whither the Lord thy God hath driven thee ; and 


shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice, 


according to all that I command thee this day, thou and thy 
children, with all thine heart and with all thy soul: that then 
the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity and have compassion 


upon thee, and will return and gather thee from all the nations || 


whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee” (Deut. xxx. 1—3). 
In this inspired and inspiriting address, Moses not only assures 


the children of Israel living in the dispersion (where to offer — 


bleeding sacrifices is a lega] impossibility), that they have it in 


their power to return to God, but he moreover directs them into — 


the way, how to work out their reconciliation ;—it is, by observing 
the Law of Moses with all their hearts and all their souls—in 


other words, to the utmost of their power! This is the only | 
condition on which the restoration to Divine favour is made de- 


pendent—and in this condition, there is not a drop of blood! In 


like strain, King Solomon pathetically calls down the mercy of © 


the heavenly Father upon his Israelite children in captivity, if 
they should repent and return to the Lord: the possibility of 


sacrificing victims is again out of question, whilst the possibility 


of an atonement and of a reconciliation in the state of dispersion 


is clearly admitted.* Why should not, indeed, all Israelites in the. 
world, rest contented with the means of grace that were open to 


Daniel and to his pious fellow-captives at Babel, who found 


favour in the sight of the Lord (Dan. ii.17,18), although no | 


victim reeked for them on the altar ? 


say unto him, Take away all iniquity, and receive us graciously: and let our 

lips compensate for the bullocks.” The English authorised version, “so will 
we render the calves of our lips,” appears rather uniutelligible, but the 
above is the proper meaning of the text.—En. J. Cu. | | 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We thank M. P. for his suggestion to enlarge the Jewish Chronicle, and 

we shall thank him still more if he will point out the sources whence 
to draw for the additional expense. 


The Lady “unconnected with the Hebrew people,” will please to under- || _ 
stand, that we do not require ber name for the public, but privately and |} 


confidentially. 
Received.—Letter signed ‘‘ A Lover of Knowledge,” and an Essay on Hap- 
piness, signed ‘‘ Commenticus.” The latter is respectfully declined. 
Received tor Review.—* Jewish Emancipation,” by an Israelite.—“The 
controversy of Zion; A Meditation on Judaism and Ciristianity ;” by 
Stanislaus Hoga, 2nd edition, enlarged.—‘‘ The Ladies and Parents’ 
_ Assistant,” by an American Jewess.—Prospectus of a Jewish Society at 
_ Liverpool, for the total suppression of mendicancy. 


As we make it a practice to peruse the book (not the title page only ) 


which we intend to review, we must request the indulgence of the 
authors when we are compelled to delay the Reviews of their works. 


m3 
WT ANTED, a Hebrew and English Teacher, for the Beth Limmud Cha- 
rity School, Kingston, Jamaica. Respectable reference required as to 
character and qualifications. Application to be made in person. on Fri- 
days, between | and 3 o’Clock, at No. 3, Finsbury Chambers, where all 
particulars will be furnished, | 
London, 13th June, 1845. 
| \ ANTED a jim for the Manchester Congregation, whose age must not 
exceed Forty. Salary £100 perannum. Testimonials to be forwarded 
to Mr. Joel Casper, Shudebill. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


o'clock, 


| in this country. References of the highest respectability will be Piven, 


_~@ Education and Employment of Youth of both Sexes, 


' number of Boys to 60. Five Boys extra will be admitted in July, and the 
remaining Five not till January next, owing to some alteration being neces. 
- sary for the accommodation of the whole of the increased number, The 
Committee at present declare vacancies for Six Boys, and Three Girls, 


| po the Respected Members of the Hambro’ Synagogue— 


encouragement he has hitherto experienced, and hopes, by the additional 


perfectly conversant with the English language, and fully competent to ¢a; 


~ you all, my heartfelt gratitude for the friendly reception I have met with, 


their continued support. 


SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET, 


M* W. WEST, late of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Hay 
will give his greatly admired Entertainment, & la Mathews, on Mond 
June 30th, 1845, entitled, A Night with Everybody, or a Hit at Men 
Manners. Jn Two Parts. Between the parts, Mademoiselle Volties 
perform a Grand Fantasia on the Pianoforte. To conclude with a lene 
on Hands,—Hands versus Heads. ee 

Doors open at half-past Seven, the Entertainments to commence at Fis: 

Tickets, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Family Tickets, to admi 

Four, 3s.; Reserved Seat Family Tickets, to admit Four, 6s., to be had 
the following Music-sellers—Ewer, Newgate-street ; B, Williams, 30, C} 
side; Z. T. Purday, Holborn; J. Keegan, Burlington Arcade; Mr. T j 
Lyon, St. James’s-place, and of the Secretary, at the Institution, of whom 
Members’ Tickets may be had, and at the Office of the Jewish Chronicle 
132, Houndsditch. 


HEBREW GENTLEMAN who has had five years’ practice as Cler 
in an extensive business in Germany, and who, although a German, j 


on English Correspondence, is anxious to obtain a situation in that capacity 


am. 
EWS’ HOSPITAL, Mile End, for the Support of the Aged, and for the 


Apply, by letter post-paid, to W. J., 1. Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate. 


~The Governors and Subscribers to the above institution are respectfully 
informed, that it is the intention of the General Committee, to increase the 


Further particulars may be obtained, by applying to the Secretary, 49, 


(By order) Ss. SOLOMON, Secretary, 


- Gentlemen,—Before I depart from this country, permit me to express to 


and my sincere regret that the expiration of the period granted me for the 
purpose of applying for your vacant readership, will deprive me of. the — 
pleasure of a personal interview with every Gentleman of the Synagogue, 
for which I felt truly anxious; but this not being practicable, and in rell- 
ance or that good feeling which has already been manifested, I avail myself 
of this opportunity, to bid a hearty farewell to every member of the Ham- 
bro’ Synagogue, with the respectful solicitation of your future favour and 
support iniy behalf, I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, — 

| | | Your very obedient Servant, 
London, 11th Sivan, 5605. L. DAHL, Reader from Coblenz. 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 13, NEW STEYNE, BRIGHTON, 
BOR BOARDING AND LODGING. 
| NATHAN, in announcing his removal to the above delightfully situ 
« ated and spacious premises, begs to acknowledge with gratitude the 


accommodation and comfort his New Establishment will afford, to merit 


Dinners, &c. prepared and sent to any part of the town. | 
LEVIN’S BOARDING & LODGING-HOUSE, AND 
DINING-ROOMS, 24, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY AXE, 


ye B best accommodatiou and convenience to Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Jewish persuasion, continues to be afforded at Mr. Levin's Boas, 
House. An Ordinary every day at one and two o’clock. _ Dinners e | 
till six, at the house, and sent out at a moderate charge. Parties or 1elv 
duals who wish to dine privately, will meet with every comfort and accom 
modation, in a Parlour especially set apart for that purpose. — 
N. B.—There is also a separate Smoking-room. 
Just published, 
8vo. stitched, Price ls. 6d. 


EMANCIPATION, 
BY AN ISRAELITE. 
LONDON :—D. NUTT, 158, FLEET STREET. 


’ Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus ene are F 
Wall. by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and publishe 
Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had of I. Valentine, at the Jewish ie 
Office, 132, Houndsditch, in the city of London; also of Godfrey Levi, 17, Brownie ‘ 
Liverpool ; Whitmore, Bookseller, and Ellenby: and Son, Market Street, Mant 
P. Silverstein, 32, New Inkleys, Birmingham; William Stevenson, Cambridge; Joe! 
Grant, 5, Castle Square, Brighton; William Alexander, Yarmouth ; and 
19, North Richmond Street, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers in the United B 
Friday, June 27, 1845. | 
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